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MONTH END DATA 








1948 1947 





March February January March 





Shares Listed 





Share Issues Listed 

Par Value of Bonds Listed 

Bond Issues Listed >, Se 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . 
Market Value of Listed Shares 
Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 


Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A 
Shares: Market Value -—- Shares Listed A 


Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A 


Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB . 

Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues 

Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . 


Member Borrowings—Total .. . 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices 


Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 


Customers’ Net Debit Balances C 


Credit Extended on U. S. Gov’t Obligations 


Customers’ Free Credit Balance C 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume 
Ratio to Listed Shares ‘ 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 


Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D 


Money Value of Total Share Sales D 

Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 

Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D 

Money Value of Total Bond Sales D 

N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price 


Shares in Short Interest D 


(Mil.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
($) 

($) 

($) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 






(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

($) 





(Thou.) 





1,933 1,928 1,923 1,792 
1,395 1,387 1,387 1,350 
134,201 136,531 136,543 136,937 
900 900 900 921 
1,218 1,216 1,215 1,200 
67,757 63,158 66,090 67,608 
134,167 136,313 136,232 140,978 
201,924 199,471 202,322 208,586 
45.65 43.84 45.67 51.43 
35.06 32.76 34.37 37.73 
99.97 99.84 99.77 102.95 
Yee 70.5 73.9 79.4 

68 74 63 101 

204 217 222 201 
0.30 0.34 0.34 0.30 
272 291 285 302 
917 919 919 902 
2,702 2,697 2,685 2,621 
537 568 576 

57 56 65 

596 622 677 


22,993 16,801 


20,218 19,337 
1.19 0.87 1.06 1.08 

884 764 809 744 

938 867 902 824 
22,989 27,936 25,218 

656,553 784,516 769,789 

85,367 69,745 111,381 75,582 
.063 051 .082 .055 
3,283 3,170 4,455 2,907 
3,594 3,628 5,035 3,267 
79,154 128,055 81,491 

56,161 93,971 63,187 

6 1 6 4 

48,667 59,000 59,000 66,000 
4/15/48 3/15/48 2/13/48 4/15/47 











1,154 1,226 1,019 









































A—Price values are based on all the indicated issues and 
amounts thereof which are included in the list at month- 


end; such issues and amounts vary from month to month. 


NOT for new 


listings or suspensions. 


B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs and stock dividends but 












C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 
Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are 
members of national securities exchanges ‘and for general 
partners of such firms. 


D—Based on ledger dates. 
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RESPOND TO 


FORCES MOLDING 
WORLD EVENTS 


By OLIVER J. GINGOLD, 


The Wall Street Journal 


S I write, the general tenor of world 

news is well nigh down to a new 

low while the stock market gives evidence 

of going to 1948 highs, and—what is 

more important—the volume of trading 
has been accelerated. 

The foregoing seems to be a safe and 
factual approach to comment on that 
most provocative of financial topics: 
which way will the market go and when? 
To proceed involves crystal gazing. How- 
ever, as many readers of this effort have, 
in frustration, doubtless shattered crystal 
balls in their time, I shall not start with 
an apology. 

Before stocks broke out in March from 
their tedious, dull routine of going no- 
where, gloom among brokers had been 
growing daily more pronounced. It 
reached a climax one day when a broker 
friend informed me at lunch that he was 
thinking of quitting Wall Street for good 
—“because I have not made a living for 
18 months and see no chance ahead.” 
This was a tentative swan song to be 
accorded attention because the speaker 
had been in the stock brokerage business 
for a quarter century. 

This was it! Depressed psychology had, 
I felt, just about touched bottom. The 
turn was bound to come soon, as it always 
had in my 40 years of continuous obser- 
vation of the strange emotional tides 
which swirl about the market place. The 
reversal from gloom to good cheer got 
under way a few days later, and the vigor 
of the subsequent rise of prices caused 





many professional troubles to be laid 
aside. Once the market swings out of a 
long-continued rut, the movement usually 
lasts for a while. 

From where I sit there is nothing espe- 
cially mysterious about the current im- 
provement in stocks. Previously, the 
pundits had agreed that equities had been 
too low on the basis of earnings, divi- 
dends and technical conditions. The 
gathering foreign crisis, together with 
domestic economic and labor confusions, 
long since had induced timid investors to 
divest themselves of a great part of their 
venture securities. The long drawn-out 
period of selling (thinking back to May, 
1946) finally reached an_ irreducible 
minimum—the point at which daily buy- 
ing was sufficient to absorb most offer- 
ings. Thus, for months past, the market 
had been at an impasse. 


Fewer Offerings “Above Market” 


Meanwhile, offerings “above the mar- 
ket” largely had disappeared. The special- 
ists’ books were rather bare and stocks 
had passed into the ownership of bona 
fide buyers for the long pull. All the 
market needed in this situation was a 
modicum of constructive news to bring 
about a hasty retreat of the bears. This 
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news came in the shape of proposed re- 
armament, parallel to pressure to set the 
Marshall Plan for aiding Europe’s re- 
habilitation to work quickly. It was real- 


ized by thinkers who cast their thought 


beyond the horizon that rearmament, even 
if not extensive, would be sufficient to take 
up any slack expected in some heavy 
industries as this year progresses. The 
Marshall Plan would keep other busi- 
nesses, including exporting, at a reason- 
ably high tempo. 

This is merely to recite the common- 
place. The stock market is addicted to 
moods, but a mental attitude, whether 
cheerful or glum, seldom lacks an incen- 
tive. Throughout most of 1947 incentive 
among buyers of equities was so tinged 
with blue, shaded by the depressing bur- 
den of foreign problems, that buying 
lacked snap, and selling dominated the 
market much of the time. All that was 
needed was evidence that the American 
people were ploughing through some of 
these problems and a market incentive 
would be recognized and grasped. 

Conservative opinion of the market 
place did not expect income tax reductions 
to have, of themselves, much effect upon 
the trend of securities. As a market re- 
porter who gets around considerably, my 
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impression grew stronger as tax hearings 
proceeded at Washington that the new 
revenue bill would be in the nature of a 
curtain-raiser for a more complete tax 
drama to come later. The impression was 
strengthened when it became evident that 
neither the capital gains tax nor the 
onerous section of the old law dealing 
with double taxation of dividend money 
was occupying the serious attention of the 
lawmakers. Wall Street flexibly carried 
its expectations ahead—to a _ thorough 
overhauling of the entire tax structure by 
a new Administration, 


Near-Term Factors 

From the shorter market viewpoint, it 
is my at this time that the 
Italian all other 
As far as I can elucidate 
speculative opinion, if the vote should 
bring the Communists to effective power. 
a brief, sharp market decline would be 
expected. This would be followed by an 
extended rise of industrial stock prices as 


conviction 
elections overshadow 


considerations. 


rearmament plans were revised upward 
over here. By the same token, it is argued 
that if the Communists are adequately de- 
feated, stocks would exhibit a joyous 
response. Sentiment provides that such a 
result might, on the other hand, take the 
cutting edge away from the legislative 
attitude toward rearmament now figured 
in billions of dollars, with a consequent 
price retreat for a while after a sharp 
advance. 

Now, right here, I am giving my crys- 
tal ball a real test, for it may well be that 





BACKGROUND 


The author of this article has long been 
a specialist in reporting on those sensitive 
fluctuations of sentiment which have so 
much to do with changes of equity prices. 
He writes from an approach which wide 
market contacts and the running ticker's 
day-to-day tale open before him. His views 
are always held in respect by THE 
EXCHANGE, although. this magazine does 
not necessarily subscribe to the conclusions 
of his findings which it gladly publishes. 











this discussion will reach the readers after 
the election is over. But this is a report 
on market sentiment as I find it 10 days 
before the Italians cast their historic vote. 
And I repeat that it bears upon the short- 
term forces which acted to lift the mar- 
ket out of its March doldrums. 

For those who like to delve into history 
for stock market cues, the immediate horo- 
scope is benign for the bulls. April in the 
past 50 years has been regarded as a 
month for the tradi- 
tional late spring and early summer ad- 
vance. The market as measured by the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has ad- 
vanced in 25 Aprils in the last half cen- 
tury and declined in 25. Railroads, by the 
same criterion, have advanced 24 times 
and declined 26. In May, the industrials 
have advanced 29 times while declining 
21 and the railroads have advanced 26 
times and declined 24. In June, indus- 
trials rose 28 times and declined 22 and 


of accumulation 


railroads advanced 27 times and declined 
23. The industrials have advanced in 32 
Julys and declined in 18 and the railroads 
have risen in 36 Julys and declined in 14, 

In August, when the apex of the sum. 
mer upsurge frequently is attained. the 
industrials have advanced 36 times and 
declined 14, and the railroads have ad. 
vanced 32 times and declined 18. Septem. 
ber, as often as not, witnesses an “Indian 
Summer” recession which often stretches 
into October. 

Finally, all my information points to 
this being a good earnings and dividend 
year for most corporations. Certainly 
current prices, despite their advance from 
the 1948 lows, are abnormally low on the 
basis of price-earnings-dividend ratios, 
There have been more than 800 dividend 
rate increases since January 1, 1947, in. 
cluding duplications resulting from com- 
panies making more than one increase, 


A Sure Magnet 
Investors retain their stocks when divi- 
dends are increased—there is no surer 
magnet. It was the fine dividend crop 
which helped to hold the triple bottom in 
the industrial average of 1946-1948. One 


has only to scan the increased stockholder § 


lists with diminished average holdings to 
note that stocks have and more 
found their way into tin boxes, where 
price fluctuations are not watched so 
closely as they are in Wall Street. 

All in all, this reporter finds that in the 
remainder of 1948 the burden of proof 
is likely to fall upon the bears. 
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Illusory Phases 


OF CORPORATE PROFITS 


By JOHN HASKELL e 


HAT are corporation profits? 

The question would be theoreti- 
cal in normal times. having little appli- 
cation to trained investors in securities. 
It has real significance. however, in 
either an inflationary or a deflationary 
period. Inflation, or abnormally high 
prices, give the answer a great deal of 
weight just now, especially when inves- 
tors are impelled to examine a_ parallel 
query 

How much can undistributed profits 
contribute to funds needed to build addi- 
tional plants and enlarge existing pro-" 
ductive facilities? 

The intent of this discussion is to pro- 
mote study of balance sheets and income 
accounts dealing with corporate results 
of 1947. Many reports on last year’s op- 
erations are disclosing substantial earn- 
ings in dollars, but the dollar is far dif- 
ferent in buying power from what it was 
in 1939, Certain distortions caused by 
high prices have to be allowed for in 
arriving at real earnings in an economic 
sense. 

Balance sheets at any given date, or 
earnings for any year, include items such 
as the cost of factories. raw materials and 
stocks of goods on hand which were ac- 
quired at different occasions. The finan- 
cial statements of corporations, 
therefore, are necessarily made up of fig- 
ures expressed in dollars of different 
values. The distortions which result are 
difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate. 
But if the character of the figures is 
understood, the danger of misconceptions 
about them investors, workers, 
consumers and regulatory and taxing 
authorities is lessened. It is important to 
see in what areas of corporate accounting 
perplexities caused by the varying value 
of the dollar, in terms of goods and ma- 
terials, usually occur and to make some 
estimate of their extent and meaning. 

The differences between a company’s 
“Monetary” earnings — reported on the 
assumption of a dollar of stable value 
—and so-called “economic” 


most 


among 


earnings 





Vice-President, New York Stock Exchange 


are usually the result of two factors — 


inventory valuations and depreciation 


Although attention is focused 
today on the effect of an unusual rise 


charges. 


in general costs, the problem in reverse 
is just as real in an interval of falling 
prices; in the depressed 1930s, to illustrate. 
During that period, the view was wide- 
spread that depreciation charges deducted 
from earnings were too heavy and un- 
realistic. That because these items 
applied to high-cost property, built in 
the 1920s but later possible of dupli- 
cation at a much 


was 


cost. In_ the 
depression, many companies wrote down 
their assets extensively and reported sub- 
sequent earnings on the new basis. 


lower 


There is no consensus as to whether 
financial reports are more informative 
on the customary “monetary” basis, or 
when presented with allowance for the 
varying value of the dollar. But for a 
blunt way of considering 1947 earnings, 
reference may be made to a Department 
of Commerce view. 

A Realistig View of Profits 

The Government agency estimates that 
last year’s profits of all corporations 
amounted to $29,000,000,000 before 
$11.300,000,000 was deducted for taxes. 
Commenting the Department said in its 
February survey: “Had _ corporations 
charged the same sales prices, but had it 
been the universal practice to charge to 
expense the amounts needed to replace 
the physical volume of inventories used 
up in production rather than their money 
value, corporate profits as reported would 
have been $6,000,000,000 lower.” 

That is, the combined profit after taxes, 
with the stated allowance provided for, 
would have been about $11,700,000,000 
instead of $17,700.000,000! 

It should be said that such sweeping 
inventory distortions do not apply to 
earnings reports of all companies. Al- 
though by no means yet general practice, 
a number of corporations have changed 
over in recent years from the long- 


established method of inventory valuation. 
Instead of calculating the cost of current 
sales of goods on the basis of the longest- 
held inventory items (first-in-first-out) , 
numerous concerns have reversed the 
rocess, using the most recently acquired 
inventory prices to figure current costs. 
Accountants call this “LIFO” (last-in- 
first-out). 

This latter procedure tends to elimi- 
nate from profits the amounts included 
in profits on current sales which are due 
only to rising price levels. Following are 
examples of the effect of modifications 
in valuing inventories on the 1947 earn- 
ings of three typical companies:— 

Caterpillar Tractor Company—$3,519,- 
148 eliminated from results of operations 
by changing substantially to the “LIFO” 
system ; 

United States Steel Corporation —- 
$6,000,000 less income by applying 
“LIFO,” started in 1941 for some prod- 
ucts, to additional items: 

Bethlehem Steel — $10,000,000 lower 
net because certain subsidiaries took the 
cost of more recently acquired raw ma- 
terial, etc., in figuring net income. 

The Department of Commerce observa- 
tion applied only to inventory values. 
When property depreciation is considered, 
another accounting puzzle arises. Depre- 
ciation is designed only to amortize, on 
some logical basis, the cost of property 
over its expected life or economic use- 





ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 
TO SHOW 1947 PROFITS 
IN TERMS OF 1947 DOLLARS 


(IN BILLIONS) 


$29.0<—1 Dollar Profits Before Taxes 


to 







Federal 
Income 
Taxes 


Inventory 
$6.0) conn Profits 


oe es Gee Adjustment 


=$2.0] for Under- 


Finca tags Depreciation 








Net Corporate Profit 
in terms of Real Value 
of Today's Dollar 


All figures ore Department of 
Commerce estimates, except 
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fulness. Without adequate depreciation 
allowances, a company would be giving 
away a part of its plant with every sale 
of its product. When price levels are 
stable, ordinary rates of depreciation 
are usually sufficient to replace the plant 
in due This is far from true 
today because construction costs have 


course. 


advanced tremendously. 

No accounting method has yet been 
accepted generally to deal with this type 
of distortion. For one thing no one can 
prophesy how high or low building ex- 
pense will be when going plants are 
eventually to be replaced. 

The Committee on Accounting Pro- 
cedure of the American Institute of 
Accountants published a statement last 
fall. expressing its view that accounting 
and financial reporting would best serve 
their purposes by adhering to the gen- 
erally accepted concept of depreciation 
on cost, at until the dollar was 
stabilized. The Committee also disap- 
proved immediate write-downs of plant 
cost by charges against current income 
in amounts believed to represent excessive 
costs caused by high price levels. How- 
ever, even although there is no established 
accounting method to measure how much 
current “monetary” earnings would be 
reduced if reported on the “economic” 
replacement basis, there are sources from 
which some reasonable estimates of the 
sizable amounts involved can be found. 

In an article in the January issue of 
the “New York State Certified Public 
Accountant,” George O. May, a leading 
accounting authority, estimated that 1947 
profits of all American corporations as 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce should be reduced by approximately 
$2,000,000,000 for plant depreciation to 
be expressed properly in terms of the 


least 


value of 1947 dollars. 

Individual estimates of the amount- of 
the distortion related to depreciation are 
given in many of the 1947 annual re- 
ports of listed companies. There is no 
general agreement on method. Some 
companies reported net income for the 
without 
change in accounting methods, but de- 
ducted amounts for “extra depreciation” 
construction costs” as an 
appropriation from earnings before trans- 
ferring the balance of current income to 


“economic” 


year and earnings per share 
or “excess 


surplus. Other companies have made 
direct charges against revenue for “spe- 
cial depreciation,” or for “excessive costs 
of construction” over and above some 


normal lower index of prewar costs. 


Charges Must Be Justified 

The accompanying table gives a few 
examples from 1947 reports of how and 
in what amounts allowances have been 
made for some form of special depre- 
ciation or excessive costs of construction. 

Where such deductions are made be- 
fore earnings for the year, the propriety 
of the charge must be carefully consid- 
ered by management and accountants. 
Any such charges made only because of 
a profitable year. or which are purely 
arbitrary and not based on some logical 
method, violate sound accounting prin- 
ciples and public confidence in earnings 
statements. On the other hand, no com- 
pany is obliged to follow blindly its 
old accounting methods if new and more 
informative—accepted—systems can be 
evolved, provided full disclosure is made 
of the effect of the change. 

Many presidents of large corporations 
give considerable emphasis in their re- 
ports to stockholders on the problem of 
replacing their present plant and the high 





U.S. Steel 

du Pont 

Allied Chemical 

National Biscuit 
a ae 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Libbey-Owens-F ord 

Corn Products Refining 


R. J. Reynolds 


Sunshine Biscuits 





SPECIAL CHARGE-OFFS IN 1947 BY SOME LEADING CORPORATIONS 


Special 
Deduc. Before 
Reported 
Earnings* 
$26,300,000 
20,900,000 
10,000,000 


5,166,126 
2.000.000 


500,000 


* For extra depreciation or excess costs of construction. 


Special 
Deduc. After 
Reported 
Earnings* 


Reported 

Earnings 

for 1947 
$127,098,148 
120,010,000 
30.311.485 
22,902,126 
67.181.220 
26,299,923 
11,173,075 
17,037,979 
32,132,187 
6.147.211 


$6,000,000 
4,000,000 
1.800.000 


1.500.000 








costs of current construction. The ex. 
perience of almost all indicates that 
present construction costs are about twice 
those of 1939. The views expressed in 
these recent reports point up the conserva. 
tism of Mr. May’s estimate of a dedue. 
tion of approximately $2,000,000,000 
applicable to the total 1947 profits of 
all corporations for plant exhaustion. 

Having stated premises for a discus. 
sion of the illusory nature of corporate 
profits, as reported in dollars, and filling 
in some of the surrounding scenery, a 
broad conclusion may be considered as 
an aid to investment study. 

By and large, it appears that the total 
profits of all American companies for 
1947 would be just about half of the 
amount reported on a monetary dollar 
basis, if correction were made to elimi- 
nate the distortions caused by increased 
price levels in inventory and deprecia- 
tion figures. 

There is a pressing need for a generally 
accepted accounting method of dealing 
with the problem of reporting earnings 
in dollars of varying value. In the mean. 


time, current company earnings reports § 


should be carefully appraised to allow 
for the illusory “profits” caused only by 
the violent rise in price levels in recent 
years. 


Steps Toward Solution 


The principal executives and accounting 
officers of many leading companies are 
actively engaged in finding appropriate 
solutions because of the importance of 
the figures reported as “profits for the 
year,’ not only to stockholders but to 
consumers and the public. The American 
Institute of Accountants is studying the 
problem. A special group of accountants, 
lawyers, economists, bankers, financial 
analysts, and representatives from labor, 


management and government is engaged 


in a research project, financed in part 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, on the 


meaning of “Business Income.” The Net 


York Stock Exchange is cooperating will 
these groups in their efforts to work ot 
methods that will be generally accepted 

The conclusion is clear to anyone wh 
looks closely at the facts of America 
business life: the capital markets will be 
expected to provide the enormous sums 
required over the next few years for 
expanding our nation’s productive facik 
ities. In the aggregate, current depreci## 
tion charges are grossly inadequate 
undistributed earnings can contribu 
relatively little to replace and expand 4 
isting production facilities at today’s hig 
costs. 
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Dividends IN FIRST QUARTER 


GAIN OVER 


IEWED in dividend 

payments on common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange during the 
first 1948 quarter sturdily carried on the 
record of the full 1947 year. From Jan- 
uary to March, inclusive, the quarter’s 
distribution was 19.5 per cent larger than 
a year before: in 1947, the twelve months 
rose 19.9 per cent over the aggregate of 
1946. 

Reference to the footnote line beneath 
the statistics appearing further on might 
seem to show, offhand, that notably large 
increases occurred in the quarter in some 
groups of companies while the compo- 
nents of other rosters experienced a 
marked relapse. Such was not the case, if 
exceptions be made for air transport and 
airplane manufacturing concerns. 

The tabulation refers to dividends de- 
clared and paid during the period. Direct 
comparisons with the results in the 1947 
quarter indicated that payments were re- 
duced on 50 issues and eliminated or de- 
ferred on 30 others. But when a survey 
of this full year’s payments is possible, it 
may well be found that a great many ir- 


percentages, 


a 


<TOSKEY PORTLAND 
MENT CO. © 


a3 


dividual disbursements which 
came within the bounds of the January- 
March interval last year did not do so 
this year; and, besides, a long list of 
corporations have made payments at ir- 
regular intervals for several years, with 
special benefit to stockholders 
toward the year-end. 


company 


along 


Status of Aviation Group 


The 10 air transport and the 14 plane 
building companies are included among 
the item “other companies” in the tabu- 
lation as too few of them appeared in the 
dividend area to warrant comparisons 
with last year. The prospect for these 
groups in the light of plans to enlarge the 
military establishment presents more ma- 
terial for investor study than did the tale 
of the winter months. 

The stock groups showing sensitivity to 
changes of particular business conditions 
numbered only three—amusement, ship- 
building and transportation services. Dif- 
ficulties, lately com- 
posed, in regard to the 
British taxes on Amer- 
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ican films, along with a lessening of do- 
mestic movie-house audiences, accounted 
largely for the 6.8 per cent decline of 
amusement company dividends. Post-war 
slackening of shipbuilding has been em- 
phasized in the news for many months, 
but the 10.1 per cent recession of dividend 
distributions in this category did not 
greatly affect the over-all picture. Only 
five ship construction stocks are listed on 
the Exchange. 

In all other of the 29 groups, plus 
signs prevailed. A number, like retail 
merchandising, rubber and chemical, re- 
mained a bit more than stable on the pre- 
ceding year’s dividend basis, but the rub- 
ber field was the only one of the three in 

(Continued on page 12) 
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NO LET-UP in demand for new 
cars. (Above) Sheet metal press 
stamps out auto body panels. (Left) 
New models load at Detroit for 
Cleveland as the Great Lakes enjoy 
an early re-opening of navigation. 


Knlarged Business V 


Lifted Year’s Net Inin 


HE net income results in 1947 of a 
I. large section of industrial companies. 
contained in the statistics on the next page. 
require some explanation when compari- 
sons the for 
1946. Although last year brought sub- 
stantial profits in many 


are made with figures 
manufacturing 
group 
Thus. the 
automotive group of companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, disclosing 
a net income increase of 197.4 per cent 


and distributing areas, certain 


gains are overemphasized. 


over the preceding year, calls for a de- 
gree of reservation because of the labor 
troubles of early 1946. 

Motor car and truck production did not 
until late last year reach dimensions which 
might be considered normal, not only by 
reason of closed or slowed down plants in 
the preceding winter but also on account 
of slow deliveries of parts and other ma- 

terials to the factories. 
This presentation is lim- 

ited to industrial concerns. 

Next month the record will 
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be rounded out with statistics of railroad. 
public utility and finance companies on 
the Exchange. 

Reference to the statistics will indicate 
who follow industrial trends 
closely that other groups are affected by 
distortion of 


to readers 
comparative percentages. 
Electrical equipment. for one. with a rise 
of 151.3 per cent of net profits was also 
slowed by strikes; the Allis-Chalmers’ 
main being struck for several 
months. The 10 aircraft manufacturing 
companies felt the pinch of light military 
buying, coincident with a smaller output 
of commercial planes than had been com- 
prised in manufacturing plans. due in part 


works 


to the cancellation or deferment of orders 
from some of the air transport lines. 

The mining category, on the other 
hand, surged ahead to the extent of 127.5 
per 1946 because of an 
larged demand from public utility and 
general consuming interests. The profit 
year in the non-ferrous metals and fabri- 


cent over en- 


cating lines was the best in a long period 


GR 


of peace-time. The stable situation in this 
field has been reflected by sizable dividend 
payments for the larger part of a decade; 
and a stiffening in prices of lead, zinc, ete.. 
in recent months, along with a continued 
substantial demand. brought sturdy divi- 
dends in the first 1948 quarter. 

The chemical industry, showing in case 
of the 46 listed concerns reported upon 
an increase in net of only 13.8 per cent, 
continued the tale of recent years. This 
industry. as a whole. has long been rated 
as one less subject to boom and sharp 
decline than many others. The improve- 
ment over the preceding year occurred 
despite moderate recessions in the demand 
for certain products. 

Of the 6 rubber companies covered in 
the statistics, only one scored 
improvement over 1946, and 
the 14.5 per cent decline in 
composite net income outlined 
increasing competition at the 
same time that operating costs 
remained high. 
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Textiles. which experienced a year of 
great volume manufacturing, saw 17 of 26 
companies exceed their 1946 profits. Com- 
pared with some of the heavy industry 
exhibits. however, the 21.8 per cent rise of 
net suggested narrowing profit margins. 
Students of the petroleum industry will 
find no surprise in figures disclosing a 
62.7 per cent rise of net, for no other 
business experienced a heavier or more 
insistent demand for its products. When 
a business operates at capacity—and adds 
new capacity — and still is able to add 
comparatively little to inventory stocks 
for particular products for months on 
end, that business stands in a continuous 
boom situation. And this situation was 
petroleum’s last year. 

The 36 food companies all were in 
black ink. In fact, 22 of them scored 
gains over the preceding year, yet the 
composite result was about a stand-off. In 
dollars of profit, this roster of listed com- 
panies stood among the upper seven in a 
big year. 


Paper Company Profits Improve 


The paper and publishing field con- 
tinued to record the unusual demand and 
good profit margins which marked the 
two preceding years. All 20 companies in 
the tabulation earned a profit in 1947 
and 16 of them overtopped 1946, with 
the result of a 52.3 per cent rise in 
net. A feature of the paper busi- 
ness last year lay in the fact that al- 
though production increased measurably 
above war-time levels, the rate of con- 
sumption climbed abreast of it. Prices of 
paper went up sufficiently to restrict cer- 
tain consuming areas, notably book pub- 
lishing. yet the over-all demand for paper 
products. magazines and similar publica- 
tions remained high. 

Of 29 steel and iron corporations to 


(Left) Two examples, taken from 1947 
reports to stockholders, of the use of 
charts to interpret corporote finances. 













































































1947 NET INCOME OF 485 INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES HAVING 
COMMON STOCK LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


By Industrial Groups 


Number 
Showing Per Cent 
Improvement 


Industry ite pee (1947 vs. = Group Nett am 
ate Net Income 1946) Net Income (1947 vs. 1946) 
Aircraft Mfrs... . . . . 10 4 3 $ 9,475,000 (d) 
Amusement ..... 9 9 6 41,424,000 + 1.9% 
Automotive ..... 40 38 36 501.242,000 +197.4 
Building ...... 15 15 13 57,558,000 + 11.7 
Business & Office Equip.. 4 - = 46,439,000 + 69.9 
Chemical ...... 4 16 2) 434,164,000 + 13.8 
Electrical Equipment . . 15 15 13 173,297,000 +151.3 
ee ee 36 22 258,038,000 — 1.0 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs.. . 8 8 6 18,935,000 + 25.5 
Machinery & Metals. . . 65 63 54 269,310,000 + 60.5 | 
a 23 20 151,936,000 +127.5 
Paper & Publishing . . 20 20 16 192,549,000 + 52.3 
Pewoleam . . «2: . & 24 24 738,234,000 + 62.7 
Retail Merchandising . . 43 13 10 358,856,000 — 65 
oe MME. 4c Sos = 6 1 83,847,000 — 14.5 
Steel, Iron & Coke. . . 30 29 ay 326.613,000 + 50.1 
WH cs kw oe ss ee 26 17 174.269,000 + 21.8 
a 4 ly ce ie 9 5 44,757,000 + 10.3 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 7 6 6 15,508,000 +188.4 
Foreign Companies . 7 7 6 106,757,000 + 24.8 
Other Companies . . . 44 38 25 138.566,000 + 20.5 
= ae 167 343: $4.032.824,000 + 41.5% 






(d) deficit. 







show profits, no less than 27 did better 
than the year before. Yet here, too. the 
percentage of net income gain was swollen 
by the fact that early 1946 was marked by 
labor troubles. Had 1946 output been in 
accordance with the demand for steel and 
iron, the rise last year doubtless would 
have been considerably less than the re- 
ported 50 per cent. Machinery and metal 
working concerns also experienced good 
profits as respects the great majority of 
the group. The export demand figured 
extensively in expanding volume of pro- 
duction; also, additions to plant capacity 
in various industrial areas taxed the re- 
sources of machine producers to meet the 
demand. 

Viewing the composite gain of 41.5 per 
cent for all of the industries shown, it is 
notable, first of all, that peace-time profits 
have been in an uptrend for two succes- 
sive years. The year 1946 was better than 
1945; and 1947, in turn, was better than 
1946. A good part of the gain, in both 
periods, represented a recovery from the 
low levels to which profits had fallen dur- 
ing the time required for reconversion. 


The timing of the post-war recovery in 
profits has by no means been the same for 
all industries. The groups with the larg- 
est gains in the accompanying table are 
not the same ones which led a year ago, 
when 1946 earnings were compared with 
1945. A point overlooked in much earn- 
ings’ comment is that the prosperity is 
being sustained, in large part, by one in- 
dustry after another coming to the fore, in 
production and earnings, and taking the 
place of other industries which earlier had 
enjoyed earnings’ leadership. 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
















Who Owns Packard? > 


ANSWER: 118,625 shareholders... 
with no single shareholder 

owning more than 

2% of the total stock. 


The ownership of Packard is a good example of 
how things work in this country. 


Packard’s 15,000,000 shares of common stock 


are divided among 118,625 people—an average of 
126 shares per investor. 


A recent analysis shows that this large share- 
holder family is a representative cross section of 
America’s business-minded people. 


For example, out of every hundred Packard 
shareholders 

—62 own fewer than 100 shares; 

—another 26 own between 100 and 199 shares; 

—another six own between 200 and 299 shares; 

—only six own 300 or more shares apiece. 


No single holding exceeds 2% of the total stock. 


Thus, Packard shareholders are typical small 
investors—people from all walks of life who have 
put part of their savings back into business. 


Where do they live? In some 8,000 communi- 
ties throughout all the forty-eight States. A small 
portion of Packard stock (1.5%) is divided among 
investors in U. S. Possessions, in Canada, and in 
countries abroad. 


How Packard’s 15,000,000 shares of common stock are divided: 


PREPEPPEE PEP 
Li 


63,328 MEN OWN 
7,879,364 SHARES 


43,691 WOMEN OWN 3,198,843 SHARES 


10,457 FAMILIES JOINTLY OWN 1,013,992 SHARES 


YULLLL LL 
GULL. 
Lh 


1,149 INSTITUTIONS, ESTATES, BROKERAGE FIRMS, ETC. OWN 2,907,801 SHARES Lf. f U/ 


A study in democratic ownership of an American business 


148 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 5000 OR MORE SHARES EACH 





1,037 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 1000-4999 SHARES EACH 





2,141 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 500-999 SHARES EACH 





1,056 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 400-499 SHARES EACH 





2,274 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 300-399 SHARES EACH 





7,675 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 200-299 SHARES EACH 





30,498 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 100-199 SHARES EACH 





FREREPEPEPEERD 


72.796 SHAREHOLDERS OWN 1-99 SHARES EACH WH EOP ROP R EEE PER ER EEE R EEE RRR R TERE 
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A View of Stock Yields 


in Western Kurope 





‘'TOCKS are selling at substantially 
higher levels, judged by their yields, 
on Western European exchanges than in 
this country. Comparing 26 European 
companies, whose common shares are 
traded on exchanges in England, France, 
Holland and Switzerland, with 19 United 
States companies in related industries, it 
is found that the foreign shares recently 
were selling at an average yield of 2.5 
per cent, while in the United States the 
relatively depressed level of equity prices 
produced an average yield of 6.3 per 
cent for the shares of the 19 domestic 
companies. 
Grouped by countries, the average 
yields among the 26 foreign equities, 
using year-end prices and dividends paid 


ordinary and indicates how far the inter- 
national situation is removed from any 
free exchange of currencies, or the pre- 
ductive employment of American private 
capital abroad. What incentive is there 
to incur the added risks of foreign in- 
vestment — including. foreign exchange 
restrictions, currency instability and in- 
ternal regulations of the individual coun- 
tries—when the yields of their existing 
equities are only 2 or 3 per cent? 

Yet if any of the burden of world 
reconstruction is to be removed from the 


American taxpayer. conditions ultimately 
must be established which will encourage 
a flow of private capital abroad. In the 
interim, the Exchange’s market is offer- 
ing a degree of assistance to foreign 
industrial development, to the extent 
that sums raised through “rights” 
financing by domestic corporations are 
being used for overseas expansion. 

But by far the most prominent use of 
the Exchange’s facilities by foreign in- 
terests continues to be in the liquidation 
of American securities. Attempts to alle- 
viate the “dollar shortage” in this manner 
have been in progress for more than two 
years, and rather than easing with the 
passing of time. they appear to have been 
intensified. 

The pressure of this liquidation, with 
the proceeds withdrawn from the market 
instead of being held for later reinvest- 
ment, has been one cause contributing to 
lower securities prices in the United 
States. 





Company 


1947 YIELDS ON A SAMPLE GROUP OF FOREIGN EQUITIES 
FRANCE 


Business 


Price Dividend Yield 


Cie Gen’le d’Electricite 
Gillet—Thaon 

Air Liquide 

Galeries Lafayette 


Electrical Mfg. 
Textiles 
Chemicals 
Dept. Store 


a 3405 fr. 78.19 fr. 2.13% 
in 1947, were as follows: 1405 31.608 22 
1500 25.481 1.7 


213 J 2.7 
Average Yield of Selected French Stocks . 2.2% 


12 British stocks....... 2.1% 
4 French stocks....... 23 
4 Dutch stocks........ 2.4 


6 Swiss stocks........ 33 


The industries represented by the 
selected shares include chemical, elec- 
trical manufacturing, petroleum, retail 
merchandising, textile and tobacco. By 
way of contrast, at the end of 1947, 
Allied Chemical & Dye was yielding 4.8 
per cent, Burlington Mills 7.3 per cent, 
General Electric 4.5 per cent, R. H. Macy 
6.5 per cent, and F. W. Woolworth 5.4 
per cent. These yields are based on last 
years extra as well as regular divi- 
dends. 

Financial observers can find a clear 
paradox in the modest valuation which 
investors place upon American industry, 
looked to as the industrial prop of the 
Western World, while in the countries 
standing in need of an outpouring of 
U. S. goods, share prices hold to an 
exalted plane. 

A partial explanation lies in the belief 
that ownership of industrial shares pro- 
vides a degree of protection against the 
effects of monetary inflation. This has 
resulted in a bidding up of share prices 
in certain foreign nations. Yet even 
after this factor is taken into account, 
the disparity in yield levels is still extra- 


HOoLianp 
Royal Dutch 
Holland-America Line 
Heineken’s Brewery 
Bijenkorf 


. . . . . Petroleum 
Shipping 
Brewing 
Dept. Store 


287 
214 
350 
224 
Average Yield of Selected Dutch Stocks 


3.14% 
2.34 
1.71 
2.23 


2.4% 





ENGLAND 
Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Assoc. Electric Ind’s. 
British American Tobacco 
British Celanese 
Courtauld’s, Ltd. 
Distillers, Ltd. 
Dunlop Rubber . 
Ford, London, Ltd. . 
General Electric, Ltd. . 
Imperial Chemical, Ltd. . . 
Imperial Tobacco, G. B. & I. 
Woolworth, Ltd. 


Petroleum 167 sh. 
Electrical Mfg. 88 1.65 
Tobacco 130 3.00 
Textiles 25 44 
Textiles 46 1.045 
Distilling 32 3.575 
Rubber 80 1.65 
Automobiles 52 1.10 
Electrical Mfg. 95 1.925 
Chemicals 53 1.10 
Tobacco 120 3.835 
Dept. Store 94 1.925 


Average Yield of Selected British Stocks 


3.30 sh. 1.92% 
1.88 
2.31 
1.76 
2.27 
1.12 
2.06 
2.12 
2.03 
2.08 
3.19 
2.05 
2.07% 
SWITZERLAND 
Food 
Electrical Mfg. 
Chemicals 
Textiles 


Nestle & Anglo Swiss H. Co. 
Brown Boveri & Co. 

ee a ce ew 

I. G. fur Schappe 
Aluminum Industrie 
Gebrueder Sulzer A. G. 


1182 fr. 10 fr. 
825 35 
9175 200 
1225 50 
Aluminum 1940 50 
Heavy Mach’y. 1540 80 
Average Yield of Selected Swiss Stocks . 


84% 
4.24 
2.18 
4.08 
2.57 
5.19 


3.18% 


All prices and dividends are expressed in the national monetary units except those for Hol- 
land. These are expressed as a percentage of par value. 
Dividends represent net amounts received in 1947 after taxes withheld at the source. Prices 
shown were established on or about December 31, 1947. 














Falstaff Brewing 
Corporation 


900.379 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 
Ticker Symbol: FAL 


Falstaff’ 





ibe brewing of beer in this country 
began in the early colonial days. Due 
to the long period of family ownership 
and development, and later Prohibition, 
the opportunity for the American public 
to invest in this great industry has come 
only within the past fifteen years. In 
England brewing stocks have been held in 
investment portfolios for decades. 
Following the return of the legalized 
production and sale of beer in the United 
States in 1933, the Falstaff Brewing Cor- 
poration reinstated operations in the 
brewing of its old traditional 
marked product, “Falstaff.” 


trade- 


Has Four Plants 


Each of the corporation’s four plants is 
owned in fee and each consists of the 
following buildings: brewhouse, power 
house, engine room and boiler room. 
stock house, loading platform, bottling 
plant, garage and general offices. The 
equipment in these plants, more than 50 
per cent of which was purchased and in- 
stalled during the last two years, is mod- 
ern and in excellent condition. Plant 
No. 1 in St. Louis, Plant No. 3 in Omaha 
and Plant No. 4 in New Orleans have 
good trucking and railroad facilities for 
the shipment of the corporation’s product, 
being served in each instance with a spur 
track located on the property. Plant No. 
2 in St. Louis has good trucking facilities 
and is used to supply outlets in the 
St. Louis area. The St. Louis and New 
Orleans plants are advantageously located 
for transportation by water. j 

The total production of beer through- 


Production at Falstaff’s four brewhouses 
reached a record 1,650.205 barrels in 1947 


Omaha Plant 


1933, the 


year of the corporation’s organization, as 


out the brewing industry in 


reported by trade reporting organizations. 
was some 50.000.000 barrels, In that year, 
the corporation’s production was approxi- 
mately 150,000 barrels. In 1917, the total 
production in the industry was approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 which 
Falstaff produced 1,650,205 barrels. The 
corporation estimates that its output in 
the calendar year 1948 will be about 
2.000.000 barrels. Bottled or packaged 
beer amounts to about 90 per cent of sales. 

The market for the beer now includes 
about 23 mid-western and southern states. 
Except in the three cities where its plants 
are located and where direct sales organiza- 
tions are maintained, the corporation han- 
dles its distribution through independent 
distributors. As part of its merchandising 
program, Falstaff undertakes 
radio, billboard, newspaper and point of 
sales advertising. 


barrels, of 


extensive 


The corporation employs approximately 
1.500 persons, of whom only the plant 
workers are unionized. Labor relations 
have been consistently good and _ there 
have been no work stoppages caused by 
strikes or other labor disputes. Recently, 
a comprehensive program was adopted 
for the security and welfare of employees, 
including a retirement plan, group life, 
hospitalization plan and accident and 
health insurance. 


1947 Largest Year 

The corporation has paid uninterrupted 
cash dividends on its common stock since 
1937. The value of net sales for 1947 was 
$22,885,007, showing earnings of $2,409, 
996, the Falstaff history, 
amounting to $2.68 per share on the pres- 
ent outstanding shares. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1947, showed total assets amounting to 


largest in 


$12,935,424, including physical property 
with a depreciated book value of $7.456,- 
765. Current assets totaled $5,269,987 
and current liabilities were reported at 
$2,287,847. The balance sheet noted that 
inventories of $2,058,804 were figured at 
cost, determined principally on the “last- 
in-first-out” basis of valuation. Earned 
surplus at the year-end was $4.702.219 
and total surplus aggregated $5,433,824. 

Current reports from the corporation’s 
sales territories indicate that demand con- 
tinues to be good in all markets. How- 
ever, the most aggressive advertising and 
sales promotion campaign in the history 
of the corporation has already been 
launched. Indications are, according to 
the management, that sales for 1948 will 
again equal capacity. 
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Lane-Wells Company 


360,000 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: LWL 








HE company was founded on the 

idea that steel bullets could be fired 
through oil well casing for the purpose 
of opening oil-bearing strata which had 
been “cased off” when the well was 
drilled. The idea was not new but an 
efficient implement was lacking until 
Walter T. Wells and Wilfred G. Lane 
perfected a gun. The lower picture at the 
right shows the odd industrial weapon. 
The first field trial occurred in Decem- 
ber. 1932, and since that date 95,800 
sub-surface perforating jobs have been 
completed. 

From an occasional call for use of the 
perforating gun in the earlier years, the 
instrument is now used for every 1.5 wells 
drilled in this country. In addition to 
this technical operation in petroleum 
production, Lane-Wells’ oil field services 
and products include radioactivity well 
logging, 


packers 


electrologging. liner hangers, 
and bridging plugs. As an 
“electronic eye to see through steel,” 
radioactivity sees where oil 
producers cannot look and charts the 
depth and thickness of all formations 
traversed by a well, either cased or un- 
cased, without regard to the presence of 
fluid. The company reports that more 
than 10,000 successful logging services 


oo} o 
logging 
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Lane-Wells 5-acre tract at Los Angeles, Calif. 


have been performed since 1941. This 
phase of the business has grown steadily 
in recent years. 

The company’s manufacturing plant, 
general offices and export offices are 
located at Los Angeles. Oil field divi- 
sional offices are maintained at that city 
and in Houston and Oklahoma City, and 
43 field offices are widely spread through- 
out the oil fields. Licensed operators offer 
services in Venezuela, Trinidad, Peru, 
Colombia, Arabia, Egypt and China. A 
fleet of nearly 100 especially equipped 
gun perforating trucks built in the com- 
panys shops maintains this service. 
Although the original purpose of the bul- 
lets was to enliven old wells, the work 
has been extended to new borings, to 
perforation of “squeeze” cement jobs to 
exclude water. for acid treatment, opening 
clogged screens or formations and other 
applications. 


Scope of Activities Increases 

Last year witnessed a broad demand 
for the company’s services. From Mon- 
tana to the Gulf of Mexico, the brown 
and silver Lane-Wells trucks were a 
familiar sight in this, the fifteenth year, 
of operations. Lane-Wells performed 19 
per cent more gun perforating tasks, shot 
32 per cent more holes, ran 47 per cent 
more radioactivity logs and exported 97 
per cent more merchandise and equipment 
than in 1946. 

Oddly. a review of Lane-Wells’ activ- 
ities transfers attention from heavy indus- 
try abruptly to a kind of light industry 
seemingly foreign to the production of 
specialized equipment for oil field use. 
The coating of spectacle lenses with an 
ophthalmic film! The over-all effect, 
according to the company. is “almost 
like removing the glass.” 

The lenses are soaked in acetone and 
washed with a special solution of de- 
tergent and alcohol, then baked in a 
temperature of more than 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit in a vacuum “dome.” The 
process involves magnesium fluoride 


Barge transports Lane-Wells equipment to 
oil well far out in the Gulf of Mexico 






which evaporates and is deposited thinly 
on the glass. The coating is said to 
reduce the intensity of light reflected by 
crown glass by two-thirds and by 80 per 
cent in case of flint glass. 

The principal production emphasis is 
laid, however, upon services for petro- 
leum companies. In enlarging its scope. 
the corporation acquired in 1938 the 
Geoanalyzer Corporation, which was in 
the business of supplying electric logging 
in uncased wells, and the M. J. Lewis 
Oil Well Service Corporation, a concern 
engaged in services relating to the dis- 
closure of the direction of wells and the 
course of drilling. Ray Control Com- 
pany, previously 50 per cent owned, was 
absorbed as a Lane-Wells 
1945. 

Net income for last year after Federal 
taxes amounted to a reported $1,750,851, 
or $4.86 per share, compared with $923.- 
872 the year before. 
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Crew loads the oil-well perforating gun 


$9,877,216 was approximately 30 per cent 
larger than in 1946. The balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1947, revealed assets 
amounting to $7,564,757 against $5,801,- 
671 a year previously. Current assets 
totaled $3,306,610 and current liabilities 
were $1,590,094. 


First-Quarter Dividends Gain Over 1947 Rate 


(Continued from page 5) 


which increases by component companies 
were scanty. 

A glance through the tabled groups re- 
veals a number whose stockholders ben- 
efited from an exceptional volume of 
business done by the corporations. Petro- 
leum offered a shining example. Five more 
companies than a year before paid divi- 
dends and 25 of the 31 making payments 
distributed more money than in the first 
1947 quarter, Three more railroad stocks 
than a year before made payments to 
stockholders and 29 of the 41 payers con- 
tinued their 1947 rates. The carriers felt 
the results in net income of last year’s 
rate increases. 

Fifteen of 22 building construction 
companies paid increased dividends, and 
although the group’s contribution to the 
quarter’s aggregate of dividend money 
was less than $10,000,000, the rise of 59.4 
per cent over the opening 1947 quarter 
was one of the largest of the tabulation. 


No. of 

Issues 

Listed 
(3-31-48) 


Amusement ........ 20 


Industry 


Automotive . ....... 67 
Betldie 2. ww tt 27 
Business & Office Equip. . . . 10 
Or 77 
Electrical Equipment... . 18 
Farm Machinery . .... . 6 
i) re 30 
Me tice hms kw we ee He 65 
Garment Mfrs. . . . . . . . 6 
Land, Realty & Hotels . . . . 6 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs. . . . . ll 
Machinery & Metals 

Mining — 

Paper & Publishing 

Petroleum 

Railroad 

Retail Merchandising 

Rubber 

Shipbuilding 

Ship Operating 

Steel, Iron & Coke . 

Textile we > a oe 
TO kw ee ee 18 
Transportation Services . 

ke SS. ta OR a OS 72 
U.S.Cos.Oper. Abroad. . . . 24 
ForeignCompanies .... . 16 
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Other Companies . . ... . 16 
Total 975 





The sharp decline of grain and some 
other commodity prices which occurred 
in February and March did not find re- 
flection in food company dividends, a rise 
of 33.6 per cent occurring with nearly 
half of the companies distributing more 
than a year before. 

Despite the prosperous character of 
business, evidenced in substantial per- 
share earnings for the quarter, the steel 
and iron companies revealed a conserva- 
tive attitude toward dividends. Nine 
of the 28 concerns making payments 
maintained the amounts distributed in the 
corresponding 1947 period and 11 of the 
listed common stocks paid nothing. Auto- 
motive stocks made a different showing, 
a 32.4 per cent increase of earnings paid 
out seeing 29 stocks distributing more 
than in 1947. 

In view of the rugged dividend pay- 
ments during months when some doubts 
were expressed about the ability of busi- 
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*Payments were reduced on 50 issues and eliminated or deferred on 3 issues. 


ness and industry to maintain their high 
pitch of last year, curiosity increases why 
yields of common stocks remained as high 
as they were. Yields of a great many old- 
established issues ranged from 5 to more 
than 8 per cent, a situation changing lit 
tle as the advancing quarter brought earn. 
ings’ estimates running in numerous in- 
stances to twice or even three times the 
rates of dividend payments. 

It could be argued that conservative 
distributions of 1947, averaging less than 
55 per cent of reported net income in nuv- 
merous cases, persuaded investors that 
1948 would witness the same cautious evi- 
dence that management was retaining 
above normal percentages of profits in the 
business. Only as the quarter drew to a 
close did the thought of a change act to 
reduce yields through an up-bidding of 
stock prices, the market alteration com. 
ing from expectation of a business growth 
in some lines this year. Anticipation piv- 
oted around the passage of the European 
Recovery Act and plans, as yet unre- 
vealed, of a strengthened defense strue- 





DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1948 


Estimated 
Aggregate Amount of 
Dividend Payments 
1st 3 Mos. 1947 1st 3 Mos. 1948 


$ 14,471,000 $ 13,489,000 
50,239,000 66,522,000 
6,095,000 9,717,000 
5,275,000 6,872,000 
81,752,000 87,060,000 
17,003,000 18,885,000 
5,340,000 11,810,000 
18,029,000 19,269,000 
41,678,000 55,692,000 

923,000 1,014,000 
553,000 695,000 
3,961,000 5,854,000 
24,486,000 31,919,000 
23,425,000 30,662,000 
10,802,000 14,002,000 
62,846,000 84,561,000 
48,503,000 55,116,000 
64,043,000 68,611,000 
10,415,000 10,616,000 
809,000 727,000 
1,949,000 3,074,000 
26,253.000 33,612,000 
16,224,000 21,152,000 
14,531,000 18,725,000 
548,000 294,000 
92,865,000 103,384,000 
9,934,000 11,980,000 
24,260,000 24,741,000 
6,659,000 7,467,000 
$683.871,000 $817,522,000 
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NEW YORK CITY 
You have a long memory, editor, to recall 
in some writing in the March issue that 
General Motors paused for several weeks 
in the spring in 1928 before going on to 
its high above 200. Ah, those days! Before 
the corporations had so darned many shares. 
When the speculative spirit of the period 
gave a keen trader a bit more than an even 
break . .. which he does not have any more 
except after a long, hungry interval. [ still 
do some trading but what do I get out of it? 

Vexation and a sprained patience. 


m.. be. 


RYE: Ms ¥. 

The quick break-out from flat and dull 
dealings which the stock market offered on 
March 20 and 22 seemed to me to justify 
an idea found in the Dow theory. If I 
recall past reading correctly, the theory 
pointed to precedents for this: after a six- 
weeks’ stretch of sheer dullness, the market 
would follow any real impulse that might 
arise and kick up its heels for a while. It 
might go up or it might go down but it 
would go! On the days referred to it went 
up with vim, then it became hesitant and 
as I write, the price front looks confusing 
again. The question remains whether the 
old bull trend is to be renewed or whether 
a dreary course has had only a brief inter- 
ruption. You’d comment, “Wait and see.” 
and I can’t think of anything better, myself, 
even though waiting. makes no profits. 

“Impatient Trader”. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Seems to me the stock market has for a 
couple of years been trying to establish a 
price pattern, but I can’t quite size it up 
for trading purposes. You'll recall that 
163.12 and 163.21 (Dow-Jones industrial 
average) marked the lows of 1946 and 1947, 
making a double bottom. Last year after 
the low was reached in May, the average 
went to 186.85 in July, retreating slowly 


thereafter to 165.65 on October 20. That 
was in effect a triple bottom and in the sec- 
ond week of April, this year, the average 
was again back in reaching distance of 180, 
the accompanying volume on the up-side 
suggesting that a double top might be 
reached. And if it should be, then what? A 
trading range between about 165 and 180- 
183, so it seems from the record. This looks 
pretty good for trading, except for con- 
flicting opinion. whether or not we are in a 
bull market. 


G. BD. I. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


It strikes me that your writer’s comment 
about yields on common stocks in March 
leaned too far on the conservative side. A 
great many industrial shares—they can al- 
most be taken at random from a general 
group of such securities—pay the holder, if 
bought currently, between 8 and 13 per 
cent. I am not mentioning quality, but 10 
per cent is obtainable on issues of old and 
successful companies in a broad variety of 
cases. The situation is not, in my opinion, 
chiefly the product of low share prices or 
high rates of dividends. Dividend rates are, 
in fact, not high at all. My interpretation 
is that the prices of stocks are forecasting 
lower net earnings to come; the high yields, 
then, are thought transient by many in- 
vestors who are taking their time about 
buying. I. 6 


TOLEDO, @O. 


THE ExcHANGE Magazine, so I see on top 
of the inside front cover, is marked “Volume 
IX.” Does this mean that it is going into 
its ninth year? If so, I could wish Id 
started with it long, long ago instead of only 


last month. 5: W.. ¥. 


Epiror’s Note: Yes, the Magazine is ap- 


proaching its tenth year of continuous monthly 
publication. We trust that, while a late starter, 
Mr. J. W. F. will still be a reader when the 


twentieth anniversary arrives. 





Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


ALTOONA, PA. 


. .. Seanty reference is made in so- 
called informed analyses of high prices to 
the effects of income taxes. Remember, 
every step in getting goods up the stairs 
from raw materials to retail shelves involves 
manufacturers’ and distributors’ effort to 
make a profit above their taxes. They would 
not be in business long if they didn’t do 
so, and tax-plus-profit during three or more 
stages from raw material to the final retail- 
ing of finished goods lays a final, heavy 
burden upon the consumer’s purse. Bring 
taxes down and prices will edge off; reduce 
the tax collector’s grasp all along the line 
and the consumer will be able to pay his 
bills easier and buy more goods. 


P. i oe 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

A coal strike arrives as regularly as the 
seasons. If economics is applied to this 
American phenomenon, it might appear as 
though the ease with which bituminous can 
be overproduced has something to do with 
it. When a winter’s full-time operation sees 
large stocks buil: up, the miners’ chief could 
look up figures on the tonnage turned out 
and stop work until demand removed the 
excess. | i 


STRACUSE, NM. ¥. 

The aircraft manufacturing stocks form 
one industrial group which has experienced 
no extraordinary drain upon cash and 
equivalent assets accumulated during the 
war. Plant extension has been unnecessary, 
according to my studies, since war orders 
ceased, for the reason that existing capacity 
has by no means been fully in use since 
V-J Day. Experimental work and addition 
of new tools has absorbed many millions 
during the last two years. Some of the 
companies have lost money; but when pro- 
duction rises, they should have ample re- 
sources to finance with present capital an 
important growth of output. 


S. T. Bc. be: 
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Backbone 


The backbone of America is a long list of names... names of 
companies known the world over . . . names that stand for 
unequaled productive power. You see them in the stock quotations 
lists in your daily newspapers, on products you use every day, 

on factories and stores across the land. 


As industry has grown, America has grown. And industry in turn 
has progressed only as funds have been available for its develop- 

ment—for the new plants, new machines and methods that make 
more and still more production possible. 


Few realize the tremendous cost of such development. In modern 
industry, it requires $6,000 on the average to make one job for 
one man! This is why investment—a continuous flow of risk- 
sharing dollars, provided by the thrift of millions of our people— 
is vital to the continued strengthening of the nation’s 

industrial backbone. 


It is in this process of investment that the New York Stock 
Exchange assists American business. A major part of the nation’s 
larger corporate enterprises—counting their owners in thousands, 
tens and even hundreds of thousands—has met the requirements 
necessary to list their securities on this Exchange. In doing so, 
they perform a service for their stockholders, and for the 

natien’s investors generally. 


New YorK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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